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injures another life, goes to hell", was the Buddhist's
religious attempt to check the abuse of cruelty. We may
pass lightly over the fear of hell, but not when it is of our
own making; the hell of war and the hell of cruelty are
real enough and the only way to escape from them is to
follow the moral rule of the Hindu, which thus aims at
a social service of unprecedented value.
Eventually (perhaps) the world will come to believe
that this one doctrine, which, however, has a host of ini-,
plications, such as not injuring by.speech or by malicious
thought, is of more importance even than the costliest
philanthropic institutions, though it would be absurd to
maintain that public service in the Western sense was
unknown to the ancient Hindus. Works of public charity
were frequently erected by those able to pay for them
(including women) and the planting of trees and con-
structing of bathing pools, besides the giving of private
wealth in charity, were not unusual, as it might be guessed
from the casual reference in the epic to the proper pro-
cedure when one has proved oneself a public benefactor:
''Let no man through desire (of praise) continue to live
where he has given away his wealth/'
The ethics of non-injury may be extended to include
self-sacrifice to prevent injury to another, as it is often
thus extended in Buddhistic writings, and to the thought
of self-surrender, which is prominent in the later religion
of Buddha and of Ramanuja; or the process may be
inverted and the moral value of self-sacrifice and of self-
surrender to God may precede all analysis and spring in-
to being as a mutual expression of love, as in Christianity,
so that West and East may meet by different ways on a
common ground. Much is done to-day in the West